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The Aroostook 


By ALFRED L. PEDERSON, S.S.J.E. 


development has taken place 
within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Here in this old New Eng- 
land State, you will find an aspect 
of newness characteristic of the 
West, though the prospect of the 
rolling country, with its wide rib- 
bands of farm-lands, offers more 
variety than the western plains 
and prairies. 

Charles Marrow Wilson in his 
book, Aroostook: Our Last 
Frontier, tells his readers that 
“Aroostook is the New America. 
It is the newest segment of Old 
Maine with a countryside resem- 
bling many other countrysides, 
yet duplicating none. There are 
strokes and tinges of Old New 
England; still broader strokes and 
brighter tinges of the Midwest. 
There are dashes and seasonings 
vaguely British—by way of Can- 
ada. But Aroostook is a land un- 
to itself. Aroostook is a whopper 


county. It is almost as big as the 
entire state of Massachusetts, big- 
ger than the states of Rhode Is- 
land and Delaware combined. 
Aroostookers believe wholeheart- 
edly in Aroostook. .. . Charms of 
Aroostook are buxom charms, 
sturdy flesh, red blood, virile 
earth and plenty of potatoes. 
There is no real place for slyness 
and mincing. It is a land of open 
sway, of unmuffled voices; of men 
who are proud of their life and 
work; who like to talk about it. 


There is no trace of the quiver- 
ing nostril, and wily scheming, ~ 


the multitudinous innuendoes of 
decadence which place the evil 


eye upon other portions of New _ 
England. Aroostook remains the — 


land of spanking bays, not of plod-— 


ding nags. And, it’s a man’s coun- — 


try, a truly masculine- uae 
America, a society built and main- 


tained by virile Masculinity ees 


a> ar 


Aroostook County, largest in 
the State, forms the northern and 
most of the eastern boundary of 
the State of Maine. Covering 6,- 
453 square miles, not more than 
20 per cent of the county is under 
cultivation as farm lands, yet that 
20 per cent, or nearly a million 
acres, each summer becomes New 
England’s greatest flower garden 
with thousands of acres of vari- 
colored potato blossoms and seas 
of white, red, and crimson. ‘The 
remaining 80 per cent of this 
northland is a wilderness of dense 
forest, sparkling lakes, rushing 
rivers, and streams. 


Four Regions 


Geographically and commer- 
cially, Aroostook has four charac- 
teristic regions. ‘The southern 
part of the county centers on 
Houlton; then there is_ the 
Presque Isle—Fort Fairfield-Cari- 
bou area; there is the Van Buren- 
Fort Kent-Eagle Lake area in the 
extreme northeast; and _ finally, 
there is the vast expanse of road- 
less forest and hills, lakes, streams, 
and rivers comprising the west- 
ern part of the county. This is 
cut by such famous rivers as the 
Aroostook, Machias, Fish, Alla- 
gash, St. John, Big and Little 
Black, and St. Francis, all flowing 
into the St. John to make it a 
broad, mighty river curving 
around the northern tip of Maine 
to where it flows down through 
New Brunswick to the sea. 

Into such a land, the Mission 
Priests of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, at the invitation 
of the Bishop of Maine and the 
Diocesan Council came to work a 
little over a year ago. Here the 
Fathers carry on the work of 
rural missions. 

It was during the Episcopate of 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Adams Neely, 
the second Bishop of Maine, that 
missions of the Episcopal Church 
were established in Aroostook 
County. Bishop Neely writes in 
the review of twenty years of his 
work, made in 1887 (see Journal 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, CARIBOU 


This is the center for the mission work of the Society of St. John Evangelist in 
Aroostook County, Maine. 


ps 33)*-\ In Septemiber(G1.507) 5 
moved by representations which 
had been made to me respecting 


the spiritual destitution of Aroos- — 


took County by one who had long 
labored there as a missionary of 
another religious body, and ur- 
gently solicited by him, I made a 
tour of inspection, through the 
upper part of that county, and 
was so much impressed by the 
paucity of houses of worship, and 
of religious ministrations of any 
kind, although there found but 
few communicants of our own, or 
persons who were familiar with 
our services, I determined to 
make an early effort to supply a 
manifest want.” 

The efforts of Bishop Neely re- 
sulted in the establishing of nu- 
merous missions in Aroostook 
county, some of which are now 
self-supporting parishes. 


Five Missions 


The missions now served by 
the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist are: 

1, St. Luke’s, Caribou—serv- 
ices first held in 1868. The con- 
gregation was organized in 1879. 

2. Emmanuel Church, Ashland 
—organized as a mission in 1868. 


3. The Church of the Adve 
Limestone—celebrates its sever 
fifth anniversary as a mission 
union with the Diocese in 194 

4. All Saints Church, Masar 
—oi ganized as a mission in 19 


5. St. Ann’s Church, Mars } 
—the youngest of the Aroost« 
missions. It is hoped that bef 
too many months this faith 
group, who have labored so 
votedly for thirty odd years w 
only intermittent services, Y 
soon be in union with the Dioc 
as an organized mission. Regu 
and well-attended services hi 
been conducted in the Ameri 
Legion Hall, Mars Hill si 
July, 1946. On Sundays, the 
gion Hall takes on a very chut 
ly atmosphere with a fine porta 
Altar, pulpit, and lectern prese 
ed to the Mission by Bishop L 
ing. : 

The above five Missions © 
now served by the Fathers. 1 
peals have been made to i 
thers by groups of Church 
in other communities in these 
tion of the county. It hae 
possible to minister to it 
and families on occasio 
communities. Opportu 


tailed for lack of an adequate 
ff. ‘The great need of this area 


lathe Society has established it- 
‘lf with headquarters in St. 
‘uke’s Mission House, formerly 
le rectory of St. Luke’s Mission 
‘hurch, which is situated on one 
I the main. streets of Caribou. It 
| spacious old Maine house 
vith woodshed and barn connect- 
d. From here the Fathers carry 
h their work covering a mileage 
veral times each week of 19 
iiles to the north, 28 miles to the 
uth, 49 miles to the west. Each 
tunday the Mission House car 
javels a circuit of 132 miles. 


Mater et Filius 


The Madison Street Free 
Mission Chapel 


By THOMAS J. WILLIAMS 


A FORGOTTEN LANDMARK OF THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH (Continued) 


The following schedule of 
services was issued by the ‘‘Senior 
Priest of the Mission,” the Rev. 


James Bonnar, on the Feast of St. 


Bartholomew, 1857: 


PRESENT HOURS FOR THE SERVICES 
IN MADISON STREET MISSION CHAPEL, 
256 MADISON STREET 
SUNDAYS—Morning Prayer at.... 81%4 a.m. 

Litany, Communion Office, and 


DOTTIE e 5 /eo ro) chet = MM totes 10% a.m 
Short Service, and Catechizing .. 4 p.m. 
Evening Prayer, and Sermon .... 8 p.m 

DAILY—Morning Prayer at ...... g a.m 
Litany (on Wednesdays and 

rer haNs\ oir. .tss hives: ame eh ool  e B27 eis 

BivenineyPeaVer iv. «2. -Meaeles sks 2. 3 p-m. 


Except that on Wednesdays and 
the Eves of Holy Days, the 
Evening Prayer and Sermon 

SAE oie bene oneee as. - : SRNR 8 p.m. 
HOLY COMMUNION—On every 
Sunday, as above, and on all 


other Woly. Days, atti... .... 10% a.m, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL—Meets every 
SOUL AV GPA Buta rac Sts MUM aiet cous if 9% a.m. 


OFFERTORY—The Mission is en- 
tirely supported from the alms 
presented through the Offertory 

PARISH LIBRARY—Open for the 
delivery and return of Books, 
every Wednesday evening at .. 

THE CLERGY—May at any time 
be found, by applying at the 
Chapel, or at 145 East Broad- 
way. 


74 p.m. 


How to Behave 


“The Chapel and its Services 
excited not only great interest in 
the Church, but much curiosity 
in the world. Its Services, on Sun- 
days, more especially, were gener- 
ally crowded with all sorts and 
conditions of people, some of 
whom were occasionally disposed 
to be not ony irreverent, but dis- 
orderly. It was a great novelty; 
and there was at first, among 
many who came, no appreciation 
of its solemnity.” It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to have printed 
and affixed to the benches a no- 
tice to the effect that ‘reverent 


and devotional behaviour was ex- 
pected from all who came to this 
Place of God’s Holy Worship,’ en- 
forced by appropriate texts from 
Holy Writ. A printed notice was 
also placed conspicuously at the 
entrance and inside the chapel:— 
‘Persons Worshipping Here are 
requested to Kneel in Prayer and 
Stand in Praise.’ “These hints,” 
we are told, “though not proving 
invariably effectual, were not 
without much good result.” 

The attendance at the week- 
day services, “celebrated with full 
choral accompaniments,’ was 
composed of “the scholars and 
their teachers,” as well as “‘of the 
clerks and mechanics employed in 
the building” in the printing ol 
The Churchman, “and the famil- 
ies of some of those connected 
with the establishment.” 

The schedule of services, given 
above, concluded a “printed ad- 
dress,’ which was “extensively cir- 
culated among the inhabitants of 
the district’ for the purpose of 
giving “a good idea of the prac- 
tical object of the Mission” and 
of encouraging attendance at its 
services. It was addressed prima- 
rily “to the residents of the dis- 
trict... who had been used, when 
in the old country, to attend the 
Services. of the Church of Eng- 
land, but who had not sought 
out the clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church here, nor had 
gone to any church since coming 
hither,” having (it was suggest- 
ed) “neglected their duty... 
simply because they had come 
hither entire strangers and 
knew not at first where to turn.” 
The Mission was intended also to 
meet the needs of those “who in 


i 
; 


+ 
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other parts of the country, had 
been in the habit of attending the 
Services of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, but who from va- 
rious causes, and . . . for a long 
time, had neglected to attend 
these,’ who yet would be glad “‘to 
find some place . . . where they 


might join in the well-remem- 


bered Prayers and Psalms, and 
hear the Lessons from Holy Scrip- 
ture read as they used to hear 
them.” The promoters of the Mis- 
sion were ‘happy in being able 
to [announce] that for the use 
and accommodation of such per- 
sons as well as others who might 
think fit to come to it a Mission 
Chapel had been opened in that 
district . . . where the Services of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
were celebrated, not only on Sun- 
days, but on every day of the 
week.” 

“You are very earnestly urged,”’ 
the announcement continued, “‘to 
get back into your old ways of at- 
tending Divine Service,” adding: 
“It may be that some of your 
children are growing up unchris- 
tened and uncatechized; but sure- 
ly you will not allow them any 
longer to do so, when you are 
aware that there is within your 
reach, the opportunity now of- 
fered you of having them brought 
to Holy Baptism, and taught their 
duty to God and to you.” ‘The 
Clergy of the Mission were “ready 
by night or by day, to attend to 
the calls of the sick, and, when- 
ever necessary, to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of those who were any way 
afflicted in mind, body, or es- 
tate.” “Keep this paper and show 
it to your acquaintances, who may 
be living in this ‘Fourth Alder- 
manic Bistne: tell them that you 
have found a place where they 


may go with you to worship the 


great God and our Saviour as they 
and you were used to do... when 
you were less taken up, perhaps, 
with the hard struggles of this 
work-a-day life. Tell them, too, 
that they are welcome . . . to en- 


ter at any time, and at all times, 


the Chapel of the Mission; re 


member that there are no pews to 
rent; that there are no rates of 
any kind to be laid on you. ‘This 
Mission is to be supported entire- 


ly by the free-will: offerings of © 


those who come to the Chapel to 
worship. Everybody comes 
here on an equal footing.” Es- 
pecial note was made of the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded 
by the Sunday School for boys and 
girls, and by the Day School for 
boys. 


The Bishop Is Pleased 


The circulation of the printed — 


address was supplementary to an 
extensive campaign of “visiting 
among the poor and others of the 
district by the Clergy and their 
lay coadjutors.” “In the course of 
about five months” these labors 
bore fruit in the gathering of “a 
pretty numerous class,’’ which 
was carefully prepared for Con- 
firmation. “The Bishop readily 
made an appointment to admin- 
ister the Sacramental Rite.” ““The 
time fixed upon was the Eve of 
the Festival of All Saints. It was 
the Bishop’s first visit to the 
chapel, and some anxiety was felt 
as to the impression it might 
make. The Bishop, Clergy, and 
Choristers entered the chapel in 
procession, preceded by the Ward- 
ens with their wands of office; 
and the Bishop proceeded to his 
chair at the north end of the altar, 
over which [the chair?] there was 
a small but tasteful canopy, deco- 
rated in front with the device of a 
mitre. The Bishop preached an 
eloquent sermon on the Festival; 
toward the close he alluded with 
deep feeling to the beautiful and 
solemn service in which they had 
been engaged, characterizing it 
as a fit attuning of their hearts 
for the higher sanctuary of 
heaven.” 

Mr. Ramsey notes with partic- 
ular emphasis that ‘the Bishop 
delivered the Benediction to each 
separately, as well as laid his hands 
upon each head”’ in the actual ad- 


eae 


Pe ee 


me "Cdateusde 
Lhe: Confirmation Office, as we 
as Evensong preceding it, we 


“fully choral’—the first time, 


was said, “that the Order of Co 
firmation was ever performs 
chorally in the Americ 
Church.” (It is noteworthy th 
as quoted by Mr. Ramsay, t 
Bishop, good Churchman thous 
he was, in his address to the can 
dates made no allusion to t 
Seven-Fold Gift bestowed, b 
only “to the solemn Baptism: 
Vows they had now taken ups 
themselves, and the full privileg 


~of thé Church to’ which they h 


been admitted, and. . . the ne 
and responsible course ‘of Chi 
tian life on which they had « 
tered.”’) - After, themsemvice st 
Bishop “expressed to the Missi 
Clergy his deep sense of its tri 
devotional character, and t 
pleasure and satisfaction it h 
afforded him to participate in 

His visit to the Mission Chap 
he assured them, had been higl 
delightful, having more than re 
ized his utmost expectation.” O 
can well understand that “tl 
warm approval of their Dioces 
was .. . most onl. to” 

concerned.” 

No less encouraging was t 
fact that “‘the influence of tl 
Chapel in its proper arrangeme 
its... significant ornaments, a 
its correct and most devotio1 
ritualism [sic] .. . was becomi 
powerful and widespread. T 
fame of the little Sanctuary a 
its Services,” we are told, “exter 
ed far and wide. Both clergym 
and laymen came from far a 
near to visit it; and by many 
these, as well as others’ who « 
plied by letters from distant pa 
of the Union, enquiries we 
made and satisfied, ‘on “yaric 
points, with the view to impro 
ment in their own cases; and 
quests for such things as desis 
of our altar-cloths, copies: of 1 
Private Prayers, and instructic 
as to the ritual music, were c 
stantly being received. In ~ 


Ber: we tad done . . . was adopted 
: | . and there is reason to believe 
vith much advantage to all con- 


Others Are Alarmed 


fl The course of Catholic advance 
(/n the Anglican Communion, like 
he course of true love, has never 
‘run smoothe.’ ’ Episcopal approv- 
4e local pr aec Stic success, and 


lot make up the whole story of 
yjhe early days of the Madison 


“|kewspapers— ‘principally of those 
who were not Churchmen, and 


iad ritualism’’—were, at the 
| | amusing. The religious 


at a . .a more angry or a more 
i ‘nalicious mood. But the _Low 


| | Of the latter the author of Re- 
iwent Recollections gives no 
ample. Of the less hostile, if not 


))yuoted from the secular press, the 
Jirst, entitled ““The New Mission 
1 Chapel,” gives the impression of 


, subby.” The “two superfluous 
ne tandlesticks” _on baevaltar: in 


the other appendages of the 
place, produced an appearance, 


culiar and semi-popish.” The en- 
mance of the clergymen ‘“‘attend- 
ed by twelve boys of different ages 

. all habited in surplices of spot- 
less white,” their distributing of 
themselves “on either side of the 
chancel on raised seats behind 
eading desks” and their reverent 
1 kneeling produced an_ effect 


which was, to the writer, “‘pic- 
turesque and slightly dramatic.” 
The effect of the opening Lord's 
Prayer, “pitched on an exceed- 
ingly high key, and chanted by 
all the priests and choristers and 
congregation, and accompanied 
by the organ .. . was very animat- 
ing [!]’ The most attractive fea- 
ture of what the narrator was 
tempted to call “the entertain- 
ment” was the antiphonal chant- 
ing of the Psalter “in jubilant but 
set tones,’ as also of Gantate Dom- 
ino and Benedic Anima mea.’ 
“Animating”’ also was the mono- 
toning of the Apostles’ Creed; 
and worthy of note was the fact 
that “during its utterance” all the 
priests and boys turned their 
backs to the audience.” (‘‘For- 
sooeth and forsooth,” as good 
King Henry VI was wont to say.) 


1It will be remembered that the Gospel 
Canticles at Evening Prayer were excluded 
from the American Prayer-Book until the 
revision of 1892. 
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“The reading of the prayers was 
a trifle more monotonous than in 
Episcopal churches generally, and 
all the “‘Amens’ were given the 
full strength of the whole eccle- 
siastical company and congrega- 
tion.” (O: si sic omnes!)\.5 “ine 
mode of taking up the offering” 
was remarked as “unique and sin- 
gular. [wo of the ecclesiastics, 
still habited in white surplices, 
left the altar and went among the 
audience [sic] and received the 
contributions in a red satin bag, 
which was subsequently placed by 
another priest on the golden 
plate” which had been set on the 
altar before the service began. 


The sermon was a surprise to 
the reporter. “It was eminently 
practical and sensible,’ as all read- 
ers of THE Hoty Cross MAGaA- 
ZINE would agree, were there 
space to quote here the summary 
given. ‘It was written throughout 
in a style of finished simplicity, at- 


8 


tained only by much practice;”’ 
the preacher was “doubtless a 
scholar.” (One would like to 
know who this preacher was.) 


Startling Innovation 


It was noted in both accounts 
of the Services of the Madison 
Street Chapel in the secular press 
as an unusual divergence from 
current practice that the clergy 
and choir left the chapel before 
the congregation dispersed! “A ft- 
er the Benediction was pro- 
nounced there was the usual 
movement among the congrega- 
tion, but the minister requested 
that we should all remain in our 
places for a moment. We of course 
obeyed, when the two vergers .. . 
with their wands in hand, re- 

_ sumed the positions they had oc- 
cupied at the opening of the serv- 
ices; the clergy then passed out in 
single file, the boys followed in 
regular procession, last of all the 
congregation retired.” 

The visitor’s estimate of the 
service as a whole is worth quot- 
ing: “To say nothing of the re- 
ligious or irreligious influence of 

this peculiar mode of Christian 
worship, it must be conceded that 
as a work of mere art, it was quite 
perfect. .. . It was a sacred oper- 
atic recitation, performed from 
beginning to end without jar or 

_ discord.”’ 

_ The other newspaper account 
quoted by Mr. Ramsay (who does 

not give the names of the papers 
in either case) is entitled “A 

Morning with the Puseyites.” 

_ The writer (in this case, we think, 

a man) describes his visit to 

“what is commonly called a ‘Pus- 

“eyite’ Chapel, in order to observe 

a mode of conducting the services 
of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church . . . entirely new in this 

country. As there had been oc- 
casion for much censorious criti- 

_cism in some of the religious jour- 
nals, on the score of its real or 
supposed tendencies to Roman- 
_ism, an'impartial description of it, 


BY. a disinterested observer,” the ~ 


tw ia 
ae J 7 


writer thought, 
without public interest.” As the 
service attended was the Sunday 
Eucharist at 10:30 a. m., the de- 
scription has points of particular 
interest to Catholic readers which 
justifies a few pertinent quota- 
tions. 


“The service commenced with , 


one of the priests chanting the 
Litany—the choir and congrega- 


tion making the responses.” ‘Then 
followed a Psalm (called the 
Introit), which’ was likewise 


chanted. ‘The sermon preached 
was sound and evangelical. Next 


came the celebration of the Holy ~~ 


Communion.’ This reporter was 
as much startled by the novelty of 
the method of collecting the alms 
as the supposed lady already quot- 
ed: the novelty being its “col- 
lection in... small red bags or 
purses, and [the] genuflexion of 
the priest when the offertory was 
placed on the altar.’* No less un- 
usual was “‘the reverencing in the 
same manner [1.e. genuflection ] 
of the sacred elements, and bow- 
ing at the Name of Jesus, in the 
Gloria in excelsis, and elsewhere.” 

The comments of this observer 
are more sober, more intelligent, 
and more sympathetic than those 
of the lady. He found “‘the whole 
service . . . certainly impressive, 
solemn, and beautiful.” It might 
be judged “‘too theatrical for the 
severer and simpler tastes of 
American Churchmen ... and no 
doubt . . . calculated to give a 
shock to Protestant prejudices. 
... Nevertheless, there was noth- 
ing said in these services’’—that 


the writer could discover—“which 

2It must be remembered that at the pe- 
riod when this account was written the 
“Communion Service” was not considered to 
begin until the Offertory, the Ante-Com- 
munion or “Table Prayers’ (including the 
sermon) being reckoned as part of the “regu- 
lar Morning Service,” whose other parts 
were Morning Prayer and Litany. 

3The custom of presenting the alms at 
the altar kneeling, observed by Bishop An- 
drewes in his episcopal chapel, was revived 
by the early Tractarians, as may be seen in an 
old drawing (reproduced in Canon Ollard’s 
book on the Oxford Movement) showing the 
sanctuary and altar of the Margaret Street 
Chapel about 1844. 


5 “night not be . 


ever was ine ine ae 
Street Chapel there was not, als 
authority and warrant. there 
' The friends of the Chapel _ a 
quoted as saying that “they soug 
only to give the Episcopal Servi 
the effect it was originally d 


signed to have . . . and that 
judging them without prejudi 
renovation ought not to be m 
taken for innovation. The ter 
‘Puseyite’ they did not hold to | 
one -of reproach.” 

“Attached to the church was 
be a dispensary for the poor,” a1 
there was in contemplation a fv 
ther enlargement of the useft 
ness of the Mission. “The sole o 
ject of the Mission was to do goo 

. . If the Chapel was meetit 
with opposition and enmity fro 
some of the clergy, who hi; 
splendid churches and rich co 
gregations, the promoters of tl 
Mission couldn't help it. They e 
pected opposition at the sta1 
they were only surprised that 
had been so mild as it was. Wh 
they most complained of was th 
clergymen of the  Episcop 
Church should attack the Missic 
anonymously, through the cc 
umns of the . . . religious pre 
by starting the scarecrow cry 
‘Puseyism,’ and creating the fal 
impression that the whole co 
cern was intended to be only 
sort of bridge over which His 
Churchmen in New York mig 
pass safely over to Rome.” A 
they desired of Episcopalians w 
not “to condemn the Chapel ¢ 
such testimony, but to come ar 
see, then judge for themselve 
This certainly,” comments the 1 
porter, “is not an unreasonab 
request, is it?” 

He concludes his account wi 
the words: “And here endeth ot 
first ‘morning with the Puse 
ites’ ”’—a fitting conclusion to 
second chapter of the vee 


ders Ww find these prayers 
prayer eS as “many others 


m OB selisih all the ful- 
Godhead bodily. And 
lete in Him. 


y godhead: of the power of 
mame i ange Bere ee 


of a mercy upon 
ig, sin-filled heart. 


a. Lord Ghrist: _ 
5 a of mine be never 


. Human Flesh. 
» other power than 


nterest, nothing 1S 
every devil of 
and pypoctisy 


“plumbed and 


_ these demons of | 


“Lord, I would open wide my 
heart and mind and will to thee. 


<> 
O Jesus-God, I Love Thee. 


It is a sense of thee in circum- 
stances that outwardly belie all 
hope. It is a feeling that somehow 
thy kingdom of peace reigns with- 
in the turmoil and the chaos and 
the murky night. I have a quiet 
sense that even in myself, Lord, 
beneath these voids of loneliness 
and empty prayers there is a res- 


ervoir of faith—of thy giving, 


blessed Lord, which thou wilt re- 


plenish forever. 
Lord Christ, I love thee. Make 
me love thee more and more. 


WZ 
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O Christ, Christ. 


All my proud little certainties 
crumble when the sight of human 
tragedy and wreckage strikes me 
like a blow. A wave of helpless- 
ness envelops me, and I look 
about for escape. 

My hope is not in what I last 
found sure nor even in what all 
men and times hold true. I can- 
not rest on neat ideas or appro- 
priate words or the healing of 
time. My hope, dear Lord and 
God, is thou thyself. 

Oh, bring me a child’s trustful- 
ness, Christ-God. Give me thy 
steadfast walking through each 
moment as it comes. Bring a 


‘~*~ 


yielding, seeking humility to my 
little thane which needs to know 
that it can only go so far. . 

I cannot offer correct, well-bal-— 
anced solutions to hearts in an- 
guish, Lord. I would give them 


thee. 
+} 
Lord Christ. 


Grant me grace to call thee 
forth in every soul I meet. Behind 
the eyes of people I would see 
thee—deep within their unknown 
selves. I would acknowledge thy 
majesty and power at one with 
the inmost hfe of .man—thy 
brother. 

Lord, I would love thee, see 
only thee, be true to thee alone, 
in everyone I meet. 


be 


Christ Jesus. 


Lord and Saviour of our hu- 
man, human world. 

What shall I do with this little 
self which always seeks to please 
man? 

Thou art my only Lord, dear 
Christ. Oh, free me from this half- 
way following of thee—this part 
obedience—this divided love. 

Saviour. God, let my eyes be 
fixed on thee, on thee alone,—in 
thy brethren, in thy world—for- 
ever fixed in faith on thee. 


+ 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Give thyself to people. Che 
thyself to us as we move aban 
and cry aloud and whisper our 
fears and hopes in these ili 
of our human courage. 

And let no schemer in my 
heart raise a voice to claim the 
slightest acknowledgement of my 
part in thy blesing of thy breth- he 
ren. 

Come forth with power | 
people, Jesus-God. Let thy hi 
be seen just as it may seem 
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to thee. It matters not who sought 
and loved thee first. 
I would be known only as one 


who believes the wonders thou 
canst do with love of thee—in any 


man, woman, child. 


a 


| Lord Jesus. 


I know no systematic solutions 
to life—to the torment of desire, 
to the subtle poisons of pride, to 
cravings that never seem to find 


a final peace. I only know thee, 
_my Lord. And when in the mys- 


tery of thy grace my trust in thee 


find roots down deep, thou dost 
use these half-tamed demon ener- 
gies for good. 


} 


I cannot pretend that I find 
purity. But when doors and win- 


_ dows are open to thee, my Lord 


and God, out of my lights and 


_ shadows thy blessings somehow 


seem to carry into other lives. 
I am grateful, O Christ. Praise 
be to thee, most gracious Lord. 


Ah, Jesus-God, Thou Holy One— 
Indwelling Our Humanity. 


‘Tread thou my steps; 

Speak thou the words: 

Go thou in my glance; 
Transfigure earth at thy touch,— 
Though in all I may know little of 
How or where thou art at work. 


a 


_O Jesus Christ, Lord and God. 


I know only thee to come to,— 


for nothing else avails. 


I come to thee with nothing but - 


this poor half-way trustfulness. It 
is so small a thing, my Lord, 
which I place in thy hands. 

Yet now, even as I speak, I feel 
that when I can yield thee my lit- 
tle faith, all that is needful has 
begun to come to me already—to 
be given again to thee, to man. 

Lord, how can I be grateful 


enough? 
a. 


O Jesus Christ 


I cannot go on wrestling with 
this tireless conscience. I cannot 


hope to satisfy this stubborn law- _ 


giver which is so often so human 
—too loud, or too still. Its voice 
is too much an echo of my small 
vision and extravagant pride, my 
Lord. And now I come to kneel 
at thy feet to surrender my whole 
life to thee. 

I do not seek escape from these 
dilemmas of good and evil, Jesus- 
God; I only ask for grace to trust 
thee fully in their midst. I do not 
ask that conscience be banished, 
or that the struggle cease. I only 
ask that I may love thee more. 

O Christ of purity, judge me as 
thou wilt. In thy white light re- 
veal me in my sin for what I am. 
But Lord, accept this humbled 
heart which knows thy mercy as 
its only hope. 

When I feel my bitter need, my 
Lord, I cannot hope for perfec- 
tion—only for thy forgiveness. 
And in thy grace is my trust, my 
peace, my joy. 


oe 


O Jesus-God, Blessed Lord, 
Comrade Most Patient. 


There are quiet moments that 
come over me when I am grateful 
beyond speech and without any 
certain cause. 

I am grateful to thee, my Lord 
—our Lord—for the sense of thee 
when schedules are confused and 
personalities all around are tense. 
I am grateful, Lord Jesus, for 
trustfulness which thou hast 
poured into my unsuspecting 


% heat roe all thy ae way 


l ays u: 
deserved and so often not eve 
sought—O my Christ, our Ge 
and Lord most dear, I give th 
thanks from the bottom of p 
soul. 

Increase my gratitude, Saviou 
Christ, that joy and trustfulne 
may overflow and fill the souls 
people, near and far. 

I have failed thee again, n 
Lord and God—failed again, a1 
the dead weight of my sin 


crushing out the life within m 


of 


_ Lord, Have Mercy, Have Merc 


Christ, Have Mercy. 


O Jesus, God, Redeemer at 
comrade of the lost and wea 
bring me back again to trustil 
thee. Turn my eyes from my w 
vering self to thee. What can ¥ 
expect of this proud little nobo 
when he stops praising his Lor 
Christ, awaken my praise. 

And yet, Lord, even as I sen 


‘my unworthiness and sin, ev 


now something within is beg! 
ning to cry out in gratitude 
thee. I could not know that r 
wrongs were sins against thy ho 
ness, my God, unless thy gracio 
hand were already close ayn i 
heart. 

Lord of my life,—my praise a1 
gratitude and love pour forth 
thee. Praise be to thee, O Chri 
Praise be unto thee, my God. 


a 
O Jesus, Lord. 


So often I meet hostility in pe 
ple that is too deep, too much pz 
of themselves, for my words 
ideas to touch. I find comple 
ties and hardened scars within t 
souls of men, and on these r 
little formulas and certaint: 
shatter like arrows of clay. Aj 
once again, our Christ, I come 
understand how deep is our nee 
and that thou alone cane tre 
heal. 

“Even when my efforts seem. 
bring some clarity and ce n, t 


deeting in ards and actions and 
ontacts of which I may never be 
a O Christ, give me thy love 
or man, and I need nothing more 
a I may do my part. 


) Jesus-God, Saviour and Lord 
lost Wonderful. 


| Thy greatest miracles are 
jyrought on my desires. I can call 
one other “Lord” than the one 
who makes me want from my 
d lear’ s depth the holier way that 
ice I fought to cast aside. And 
hou, my Lord, art he. 

se) blessed Christ, whose love 
jan even enter in and change my 
tong desires, thou art the end 
ind hope of all our frantic 
‘earching. Thee, our Lord and 
nas od, I worship and adore. 


wf 

: a 
i) Ever going on before: walking 
ijn the restless waves: moving, 
| oe out of the midnight mists 

> meet the trusting heart,— 
Ihrist, make me wholly thine. 
ty 2 


ie cs. + 


fn itist, : f 1 


| Standing glorious in our very 
didst as we peer about to seek 
hee: breathing life eternal 
brough the bones and flesh and 
Mer Of this earth,—Christ, 
take us wholly, wholly thine. 


“sy 


iWhrist, ; . 

7 MM ere is no other. Thy splen- 
r and thy glory shine forth 
n within the tumult of crea- 
‘Hon. ‘God—love—lowly, crucified 
nd d risen—thou reignest even in 
lhe heart of woe. Worlds are 
ushed in awe and adoration. 
hou art, and thou alone, O 
; ly, 

t, ho aXe holy, holy:.. 


Phe Christian in the World 
Today 
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By The Right Reverend C. AVERY MASON, S.T.D. 


Part of a lecture under the auspices of the Society of St. Bede. 


HE subject for our consid- 
eration this evening is Man 
in his three fundamental 
relationships: to God, to his 
neighbor, to himself. Before we 
begin, let us state clearly that the 
subject itself is far beyond human 
comprehension. No man can fully 
understand the fundamental re- 


lationship between himself and— 


God. He can but dimly perceive 
what at human best that relation 
might be when we consider the 
full humanity of our blessed 


Lord. We cannot comprehend 


what that relationship is from 
Gods point of view though 
bathed in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ as fully God. ‘The same 
problem confronts us in our deal- 
ings with our fellow men. Hon- 
estly I cannot fully understand 
my relationships with my neigh- 
bor nor his with me. Of myself 
I know litle indeed, for the proc- 
esses of my mind, body and affec- 
tions at times quite baffle me. 
Why am I what I am? And why 
is it that the man I some time past 
thought I was did not bear fruit 
in the man I am today? Humbly 
then let us proceed, feeling our 


way falteringly, yet ever driven. 


on by a compelling power to seek 
and be found in these funda- 
mental relationships. 

Let us first try to see what these 
fundamental relationships are for 
the majority of men in the world, 
past and present, who have not 
known Christ. In the second part 
of our discussion let us consider 
what the relationships are for 
those of us who do know Christ. 
If the Grace of our Lord will per- 
mit us to do this thing, then we 
shall be fortified more strongly 


for the task of bringing men to 
Christ and His Church. If we can 
but grasp briefly the difference 
between those who as humans 
must have relationship with God, 
their neighbors and themselves 
outside the Christian fellowship, 
and those who have the same 
problems of relationship within 
the Christian fellowship, then we 
shall have won a victory over the 
ignorance of our day. 


Man’s Fundamental Relationship 
to God 


In the book of Genesis we are 
told that in the beginning it was 
God who created man in His own 
image. Did it ever occur to you 
that the Almighty having cre- 
ated man would most certainly 
endow him with ways of finding 
out about his Creator, and fur- 
thermore that the Creator would 
hardly be satisfied to create man 
in His own image, then hide from 
the man He had created and re- 
fuse to reveal Himself to His 
creatures? As a matter of fact, we 
know definitely the search of the 
creature for his Creator, and the 
revelation of the Creator to His 
creatures began immediately and 
has continued ever since. That 
search and revelation, however, 
were not limited to the children 
of Israel. All primitives every- 
where have had this hankering 
after God and all primitives have 
sensed, to a degree, His revela- 
tion to themselves. In one of the 
reports of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, we have the fol- 
lowing description of how the 
Osage Indians account for their 
knowledge of God: 

In the olden days, it is stated, 
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a group of Osage men used to 
meet and “exchange ideas con- 
cerning the actions of the sun, 
moon and stars,’ which they ob- 
served move within the sky with 
marvelous precision, each in his 
own given path. They also no- 
ticed, in the course of their ob- 
servations, that the travellers in 
the upper world move from one 
side of the sky to the other with- 
out making any disturbances in 
their relative position; and that 
with these great movements four 
changes take place in the vegetal 
life of the earth, which they 
agreed were effected by the ac- 
tions of some of the heavenly 
travellers. ‘The seasonal changes 
upon the earth, which appear to 
accompany the movements of the 
sun and other cosmic bodies sug- 
gested to these men the existence 
between sky and earth of a pro- 
creative relationship, an idea 
which fixed itself firmly in their 
minds. It fitted their notion that 
the earth was related to and in- 
fluenced by all the great bodies 
that move around within the sky. 
However, they were not satisfied 
that these celestial bodies move 
without the guidance of some 
governing power, and they con- 
tinued their search and their dis- 
cussions. Then in the course of 
time, there crept into the minds 
of these men, who became known 
as the “Little Old -Men,” the 
thought that a silent, invisible, 
creative power pervades the sun, 
moon and stars and earth, gives 
to them life, and keeps them 
eternally in motion and _ perfect 
order. ‘This creative power, which 
to their minds was the source of 
life, they named Wa-Kon-Da, 
“Mysterious Power,’ or some- 
times a word I cannot pronounce, 
which meant the Cause of Being. 

‘The Epistle to the Hebrews 
reminds us that God revealed 
Himself in “divers manners” in 
times past, and man’s thoughts 
must have turned to Him in love, 
gratitude and worship. I am not 
so sure that the words of the 
eas 


oe eet Yee 


oo. te 


hymn are wholly right—that the 
heathen in their blindness bow 
down to wood and stone—for such 
scholars as Eva Ross prove, at 
least to me, that while the prim1- 
tive may have had many limita- 
tions, he was not ignorant in his 
fundamental relationships. Fur- 
thermore, the wood and stone to 
which he bowed down were but 
a symbol of the God he wor- 
shipped, and he did bow down. 
The Psalmist was right when he 
said “The fool hath said in his 
heart there is no God.” ‘The prim- 
itive was no fool. I quote from 
Eva Ross—Social Origins, 
73—“What is the religion of the 
primitive? We may say this: in 
general the primitives were more 
or less monotheistic (they be- 
lieved in one God) . Whilst they 
do not worship a supreme uncre- 
ated God, possessing all the 
heights of virtue and power, to 
the complete exclusion of other 
gods, yet almost without excep- 
tion they do believe in a Supreme 
Being, and usually they attribute 
to Him almost theological con- 
cepts.” 

Bishop LeRoy in his volume 
The Religion of the Primitives 
asks these interesting questions— 
“Why is it that China today has 
less precise knowledge of God 
than ancient China _ possessed? 
Why is it that the religions of the 
ancient civilizations of Greece 
and Rome are less pure than that 
of the Negroes of Africa today?” 
There is an answer to these ques- 
tions, namely, self-will on the part 
of man, but we must discuss that 
in the last lecture. The point we 
are trying to make here is that 
primitive man, without the hu- 
man revelation of Christ, had a 
relationship with God which was 
positive and worshipful. ‘The ele- 


“ment of fear was dominant, just 


as the element of fear dominates 
lives in the secular world today. 
However, primitive man recog- 
nized himself as a creature sub- 
servient to the Creator. How 
could it have been otherwise? For 


Page 


God eee man Tihs, 
image and it was man, © 
who in the process of ti 


faced and defamed the image. 


Man’s Relation to Man 4 


When we consider the fun 
mental relation of man with |] 
fellowmen outside the Christi 
tradition and in its primiti 
form, we are struck with the d 
nity and wholesomeness of | 
relationships. ‘Three areas shov 
be taken into account: first, ma: 
fundamental relationship wi 
his-fellow human in the fami 
In the igth chapter of St. M 
thew’s Gospel, the Pharisees qu 
tioned our Lord about divor 
You perhaps remember th 
asked Him if it was lawful foi 
man to put away his wife 1 
every cause. Our Lord’s reply ¥ 
in the negative. ‘Then the Pha 
sees, wishing to push the por 
reminded Jesus that the Mos: 
law permitted divorce, to whi 


~ Jesus replied that such was t 


case. However, the Mosaic p 
mission was granted “because 
the hardness of your heart 
Then our Lord ends the senter 
with these significant word 
eae the beginning it was r 

’ to which the Pharisees ma 
no ) reply, for it was the tru 
Primitive man in his fun 
mental human relationship y 
monogamous. We are told tl 
the great students of anthropo 
gy, ”Westermarck, Lowie a 
Goldenweiser, all agree 1 
promiscuity, as a social insti 
tion, did not exist. There was 
ways some clearly defined in 
vidual marriage standard, whi 


lasted beyond the period of chi 


bearing. “So God created man 
his own image, in the_ image 
God created he him: male a 
female created he them.” (( 
1: 27.) Primitive man, 
most intimate relation 
his pees observed 


> the fact ate the state 
amunity is part of the de- 
of oes pores This truth 


a oe hunch that Lord 
n, who lived in the 19th Cen- 
of the Christian era, would 


~ 


ye right when he said ‘‘all power | 


‘upts, absolute power cor- 
ts absolutely.”” The state or 
munity was necessary if the 
y was to rear its young in 
semblance of order and de- 
y. It is interesting to note the 
s of Eva Ross in this connec- 

“In connection with the 
's purpose of working for the 
mon good, in many primitive 
s we find that the tribal or- 
ation even carries out some 
e functions which the mod- 
nd much more complicated 
also performs for its mem- 
Nearly always food is set 
from the general produce 
e chase for widows, the old, 


iad eens carry around their 
ck ane Ae ae in their 


hen: he ae aban- 
1 them before providing as 
food as me can spare, to 


relationship with 
a concern for his 
OS 


‘ip ae man 


far as peer 


sonal property is concerned. So 
far as primitive man is concerned, 
we know he did have personal 
property. Naturally, for nomadic 
tribes, property in terms of real 
estate was not practical. Nor was 
it practical to have a lot of encum- 
brances. The theory that primi- 
tive man owned all things in com- 
mon has been pretty well ex- 
ploded. However, the use of per- 
sonal property must be guarded 
so that the welfare of our neigh- 
bor is considered and also the 
welfare of the whole community, 


’ by an insistence that property be 


used for its rightful ends. The 
two commandments, “Thou shalt 
not steal,’ and “Thou shalt not 
‘covet,” clearly imply God’s bless- 
ing upon private property and 
His concern that property be 
used for the purpose intended. 
What does all this that has 
been said add up to? Isn’t it some- 
thing like this? Man, primitive 
man in his three fundamental 
relationships, was guided by mor- 
al consideration. He lived. under 
what Barbara Ward and others 
have been describing as natural 
law, God's primitive, fundamen- 
tal and basic organization of hu- 
man society. Primitive man was 
not degenerate socially, religious- 
ly, or personally. He may have 
been limited, if we guard that 


_ word “limited”’ very carefully. 


1. The fundamental relation- 
ship primitive man had to him- 
self was probably about the same 
man has to himself today. The 
thought that the primitive was 
unintelligent has been largely 
dispelled. We may be superior to 
peoples of ancient times in terms 
of radio, mechanical invention 
and such things but it is doubtful 
if secular man today is superior 
to primitive man in ethics, art, 
or social consciousness. Frankly, 
our superiority seems to be based 
upon the assumption that mate- 
rial success and control is the 
yard-stick of measurement. Let 
us not forget that Europeans 
knew nothing of chocolate, maize, 
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potatoes, peanuts, squash, toma-— 
toes, until the American primi-— 


tive was ‘discovered.’ So far as 


the spiritual attitude of love and 
con-— 
listen to this verbatim — 


social 

cerned, 
instruction to a young mother of 
the primitive tribe of Winnebago 
Indians: “When you are bring- 
ing up children, do not imagine 


responsibility are 


that you are taking their part if 


you merely speak of loving them. 
Let them see it for themselves. 
Let them know what love is by 
seeing you give away things to 
the poor. Then they will know 
whether you are telling the truth 
or not.” 
Man asa Philosopher,” Page 72.) 
One can easily imagine a Chris- 
tian grandmother telling her 
daughter the very same thing. 
Primitive man had a conscience. 
Being very much a man he was 
probably torn, as all of us are 
torn, by the conflict of his self 
will against God. His conception 
of a future life may seem crude, 
but before we go too far in this 
sort of criticism we ourselves 
ought to look around and_ see 
what the current funeral practice 
and philosophy about death real- 
ly is. ‘The primitive man was 
primitive and in that one word 
lies his justification. He faced our 
trials and temptations but did not 
know of the redeeming love of 
Christ. 


What Happened? 


As we go on to our next con- 
sideration, we note a change tak- 


ing place in human social his- . 
tory. The age of the primitive dis- 
appears and we find blossoming 


(P. Radin—‘‘Primitive — 


out the age of sophistication, — 
What took place? Was it not what — 


theologians call “The 


most certainly something hap-— 
pened or, more accurately, hap-_ 


Fall som 
Man’’? When, no one knows, but — 


A 


pens in the history of man. The — 


primitive simplicity of monothe- 


ism gives way to polytheaam 


magic comes to take the place of — 
religion, individual 


marge ? 
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comes to be questioned, private 
property comes to take an ex- 


cessive place. ‘The community of. 


God’s family is torn by strife and 
discord. Why? Before trying to 
answer this great question, let us 
jump thousands of years and look, 
if we can, at modern man apart 
from the Christian revelation. 

Dorothy Sayers in Begin Here 
makes the attempt to describe 
modern man in terms of his ma- 
jor interest. ‘Yo do this she draws 
a chart of 7 steps, starting with 
mediaeval thought and coming 
down to the present. ‘The steps are 
as follows: 


The whole man, the image 
of God—theological man. 

The whole man, a value in 
himself, apart from God—human- 
ist man. 

3. Man the embodied intelli- 
gence—rational man. 

4. Homo-sapiens, the intelli- 
gent animal—biological man. 

5. Man, the member of society 
—sociological man. 

6. Man, the response to envi- 
ronment—psychological man. 

7..Man, the response to the 
means of livelihood—economic 
man. 


If we take Miss Sayers’ analy- 
sis of the basic interest of modern 
man and think of him apart from 
the Christian tradition (if that is 
possible) we can look at him in 
his three fundamental relation- 
ships. 

First will be his relationship to 
God. Has man, modern man, lost 
his. appreciation of his funda- 
mental relationship to God? I am 
sure that Miss Sayers thinks of 
economic man as secular-minded 
—things loom large in his con- 
sciousness. Our forebears would 
say he is worshipping not God 
but mammon. Now, as Al Smith 
would have said, ‘let us look at 
fhe record..*: P>; A... Sorokin . at 
Harvard has taken part in a con- 
siderable study of this subject. 
A hundred’ thousand paintings 
and sculptures were analysed as 


to date and subject. During. the | 


igth and 13th centuries, 97% of 
these were religious, 3% were sec- 
ular. During the goth century, 
3.9% were religious and 96.1% 
were secular. Look at music. Me- 
diaeval music was almost 100% 
religious. Between 1090 and 1290 
there appears, ‘or the first time, a 
secular music—that of the trouba- 
dours. The percentage of secular 
songs steadily increased until this 
century shows 95% secular. ‘The 
same is true of architecture.: We 
sometimes hear complaints about 
the vast cost and size of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, 
yet glory in the skyline of New 
York, crowded with monuments 
to business but showing hardly 
a single church spire. 


To the Unknown God | 


Unfortunately, Professor Soro- 


kin can Rie: similar trends | 


other civilizations, which shou 
be a warning to us, for these san 
civilizations declined and fe 
Neither the creed of Israel, 

found in Deuteronomy 6: 


- “Hear, O Israel: The Lord o1 


God is one Lord,” nor the Chr: 
tian fuller statement, “I belie 
in one God,” is the dominant b 
lef of this fair city. ‘The fact ; 
modern man, secular man, ec 
nomic man, apart from the Chr: 
tian tradition, has lost his rez 
ization of the fundamental rel 


tionship he has with God. Th 


~doesn’t mean that the fund 


mental relationship does not sti 
exist, but it does mean that sec 
lar man is not conscious of it. 

has left modern man in the pecu 
lar position of being able to | 
profane but not to swear, for | 
swear involves a conviction | 


fanity is what « can he ‘expected 
disbelievers. pee lost con- 


Iorship to ae Hodben man 
|; the easy prey of every fear and 
1 irking dread a distorted mind 
pi imagine. Fear of life and fear 
-£ death is the characterization 
. |e sort of one And the 


LB sonship to God changes all 
es The secularist can come to 


| ie 

ilhese bias of an unknown sol- 

\l/ier, found on his person after a 
saul i in Healy: 


Ko you, 
. sat now I want to say 


“How do 


eed 
jou see, God, ey told me you 
didn’ t exist, 


iy ‘saw your sky— 
| figured right then they told me 
itor . 
fad I taken time to see the things 
|e made, 
have known they weren’t call- 
E a Hee a ae 


ae ae 


. E: Acc daae 
| ‘unny I had to come to this hell- 


ee place 
Sefore I had time to see your 


| <a 


Vell I guess there isn’t. much 
| more to say, 

put Tm sure glad, God, I met 
OY jou today, 

guess the ‘‘zero eg will soon 


‘T like you lots—this I want you 


to know. 

Look, now, this will be a horrible 
fight— — 

Who knows I may come to your 
house tonight. 


Though I wasn’t friendly with 
you before, 

I wonder, God, if you'd wait at 
your door, 

Look! I’m crying! Me! Shedding 
tears— 

I wish I had known you these 
many years. 


Well I have to go now, God, 
Good-bye! 

Strange since I met you, I’m not 
afraid to die, 


There we see secular man in 
his fundamental relationship 
with God. Yet even this soldier 
was touched with the Christian 


MAGNIFICAT 


Kneel, Blessed Mother, to thy new-born 
Son, 

Light all the candles of thy thankfulness. 

The sword to pierce thy heart too soon 
shall come, 

The cares of motherhood upon thee 

press. 

Yet thine to-day, and thine the joy to be 

Mother of GOD to all eternity. 

—Katharine Tyndall 
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tradition, for the power of Christ 
is not limited to our willingness 
to accept Him. Jesus said “Other 
sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” (John 10: 16.) Even 
in a secular world the power of 
Christ, our Lord, -1s not teres 
shortened to those who seek God. 
“No one cometh to the Father 
but by me.” The terrible plight 
of modern secular man is that he 
has about him the guarding arms 
of the Almighty and knows it not. 
He has within himself the image 
of the Maker of the universe and 
doesn’t recognize himself. He has 
at hand the power of the risen 
Christ, but blinded by his self- 
will and self-imposed ignorance, 
he doesn’t know he feels it. The 
tragedy of secular man is de- 
scribed in one sentence by St. 
Paul—Romans 7: 24—‘O wretch- 
ed man that I am! who shall. 
deliver me from the body of this 
death?” But secular man does 
not seem able to take the step 
of faith in Jesus Christ as did St. 
Paul. He finds himself hung in 
mid-air, pathetic in himself and 
in the eyes of the world—a sort 
of whirling automaton, who gen- 
erates his own ideas and fences 
himself inside his little hell by 
refusal to recognize his funda- 
mental relationship to God. Psy- 
chopathic, pathological, sociologi- 
cal, biological and a dozen other 
words are used to describe his 
state and condition but not one 
gives him real comfort, for each 
and all describe him apart from 
God. He 1s as a frightened horse 
or a terrified child—his boasting 
and antics are but the show-off 
of a mind clouded with fear. 
There is no use abusing him or 
trying to argue with him, but 
there is great value in showing 
him the winsomeness of Christ, 
his Redeemer and ours. It is 
Christ who can restore the funda- 


mental relationship between man 
and God. 
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HE widespread confusion which has existed 

for many years in the field of religious educa- 

tion in the Episcopal Church has finally made 
itself felt to such an extent that the recent Genera! 
Convention took action. The Division of Christian 
Education has been restored to the rank of a Depart- 
ment of the National Council. ‘This Department is 
asked to meet the responsibility of providing ade- 
quate syllabi and other materials to be used in teach 
ing children in the Church schools. In addition to 
this change in the organization of the National Coun- 
cil with reference to religious education, it is good to 
know that additional funds have been voted for the 
specific purpose of building a curriculum and teach- 
ing materials. 

Curriculum-building should not be approached 
with the view that it is a swivel-chair type of work. 
‘Curricula and teaching materials, if they are to be 
effective, are not produced at an office desk; they are 
not the materials and the experiences which some- 
one imagines are good and proper for children; they 
are not always what one would want children to 
know and to be. In order for a curriculum to be vital 
and meaningful and effective in helping to bring 
about education, it needs to be constructed in the 
light of actual knowledge about actual children. 
Ideally, a curriculum should originate in the class- 
room before ever it appears in print. 

In providing teaching materials to be used in 
Christian education, there are several basic questions 
to be answered: 


1. Who is the learner? 
How old is he? 
. What is his ability to learn in general? 
What are his interests? 
. What has been his previous religious train- 
ing or education? 
What is his social development? 


oo 


eG 
Who is to teach? 
‘a. What has been his or her training in the 
art of teaching? 
To what extent is this person able to equip 
himself or herself for teaching through the 
effective mastery of content and method? 
Is the teacher of a sufficiently flexible type 
of mind that he or she will work with new 
materials and will adopt newer methods 
' when provided with the proper training in 
the use of these? 


b. 


3. What methods of teaching and evaluatii 
teaching are to be employed? 

a. Are the methods adapted to the childre 
from the viewpoint of their age, mental ar 
social maturity, and interest-levels? 

. Are the methods adapted to the materia 
which are to be used? 
c. Are the methods based on a sound psyche 
‘ogy of learning, or are they antiquated ar 
ineffective? 


What is to be taught? At what age-level is it 
be taught? Or, which aspect of a certain subje 
s to be taught at a certain age-level? 

The Bible 

Doctrine as found in the Prayer Bea) 
Church History 

Christian Symbolism 

The Hymnal 

Prayer 

Forms of worship 

. Christian character or Christian living 


a 
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However basic these four large questions may b 
and it is admitted that there are other importa: 
questions to be answered, there is one question f 
which the curriculum-makers should have a cle 
answer, and that question is: How do childrer 
minds grow? 


The Mind at Work 


While it is admitted that it is an abstruse questio 
a beginning can be made in finding an answer to 
if the word “‘mind” is interpreted and defined. Shz 
we begin by saying that by “mind” we do not mez 
“brain’’? ‘The word “mind” is taken to mean tl 
function of the brain and the central nervous s} 
tem. One does not see the mind; one sees the resul 
of the mind at work. The mind at work may | 
likened unto the power of an engine. It is not tl 
engine; nor yet is it the fuel which goes into tl 
engine. It is the work that the engine does, d 
results that it produces. 

Let us see, then, what makes the brain and tl 
central nervous system work. In other words, let 
see what causes the mind. The human organism 
equipped not only with a brain and a central nervo 
system, but also with five senses. It is through # 
avenues of the senses that impressions are received | 
the organism: we taste and touch and see and he: 
and smell, and thereby get in touch with t 


ns, nism makes certain re- 
aes Fok of gestures, r 1ovements, sounds, and 
Sinc speech which we use, the move- 
ke ns which we perform, and the gen- 


K responses of the central nervous system to the 
pressions sent into the sey from our environ- 


picelire of that person’s mind at work. Mind, then, 
ight be defined as the function of the brain. It 
ght also be defined as the total action of the indi- 


e . central nervous system may be compared with 
ngine in that it uses various grades of fuel, but 
is power or performance depends upon the use of 
le best fuel or the fuel best suited to its particular 
. The fuel, so to speak, of the central nervous 
tem is experiences. ‘Experience’ in this sense, is 
fined as all that the human organism hears, sees, 
nélls, touches, tastes, and all the reactions that the 
man organism makes to these impressions through 
so nd, movement, and feeling in the emotional 
sense. In other words, all the impressions which 
h the central nervous system of an individual 
ough the five senses plus all the reactions that take 
ce as a result of these incoming impressions may 
called the experiences of the individual. The 
uli which cause an individual to react plus the 


Environments and Reactions 


ere we see that a great deal depends upon the 
ronment of the human organism. Other things 
g equal, the individual will respond in terms of 
is environment. He will make only those responses 
_are called forth by his environment. When we 
e that we learn our reactions, only our reac- 
and all our reactions, and that we learn them 
metal and with the conditions and limitations 


th the type of reaction that is desired for the social 
up in which the individual is to live. 
e wale a a. of a normal nature is 


ah ie absence or loss of one or more 
Sie Hs et oat of thought, oe and time 


He Be a kind of environment that will call 
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ae 
son cannot see with his eyes, and therefore, he must 
be trained to ‘‘see” with his fingers. The deaf person 
cannot hear with his ears, and therefore he must be 
taught to hear with his eyes, either through reading 
the lips of others or by watching and interpreting 
the manual movements and gestures made by other 
people. Why is all this done? It is done in order that 
the experiences of the handicapped may approxi- 
mate as closely as possible the experiences of people 
endowed normally with the basic senses which make 
possible their contact with their environment. We 
know that if we shut out normal experiences from 
an individual, the human organism being what it 1s, 
we impair the individual to that extent, since it is 
only through the use of experiences that the mind 
grows. It is only through the use of experiences that 
we learn. We are the sum total of all our experiences. 
Human organisms are what they are in terms of 
personality and character as a result of the quality 
and quantity of their reactions. Another way of ex- 
pressing this fact is that human beings are what they 
are as a result of the expressions which they have 
made in response to the impressions which they have 
received from their environment. 

Earlier in this article it was stated that “other 
things being equal,” the individual will respond in 
terms of his environment. The other side of the pic- 
ture shows us that the environment will influence the 
individual, or will call forth responses of the indi- 
vidual in terms of the individual’s capacity and abil- 
ity. All individuals are not the same. There is infinite 
variation among individuals, even among individ- 
uals in the same family group; even among those who 
spring from the same parents. 

Let us return to our comparison of the human 


organism with an engine. It is apparent that the 


quality of the materials and the quality of construc- 
tion of an engine may vary and do vary from engine 
to engine, even though the engines come from the 
same factory and are the results of the same assem- 
bly-line. If the physical quality of two engines differ, 
then by using the same type of fuel in both, we will 
secure different results in terms of power and per- 
formance. 

If the nervous system—the learning mechanism— 
of one individual is different from that of another 
individual, even though both individuals are exposed 
to the same environment, the environment will call 
forth different responses, or responses that differ in 
quality and degree. It seems clear, then, that the 
mind is the function of the brain and central nervous: 
system, and that, other things being equal, the brain. 
functions in terms of its experiences; and that the 
experiences are conditioned not only by the ways in 
which the environment differs, but also by the phys- 
ical structure and quality of the central nervous 
system. Sy 
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Quality of Maturation 
Here our comparison between the engine and the 
human organism breaks down. The human organ- 


ism possesses at least one quality which an engine 


does not possess: this is the quality or characteristic 
of maturation. When an engine comes off the assem- 
bly-line and is tuned up and adjusted, it is at the 
_ peak of its performance. It does not usually grow 
_ better or more efficient or more perfect in perform- 
_ ance as it grows older. With the human organism, 
' however, there is the quality of maturation. ‘The 
_ human organism, including the nervous system, de- 
velops, grows, and becomes increasingly able to re- 
_ spond to the experiences which come its way. In 
_ other words, as the human nervous system develops 
_ and matures, up to a certain point, it is able to make 
more and more complex responses to the stimuli 
offered by the environment. To all of us who have 
_ watched children grow, it is rather apparent how the 
personality in all its phases expands. We observe that 
the child grows physically and becomes increasingly 
able to engage in more and more complex physical 
activities, as the nerves and muscles develop to the 
point of mature co-ordination. We are conscious, 
also, that older children who have made normal 
development, are able to devote themselves to more 
_ mature mental problems and activities than a young- 
er child. We observe, also, that the child develops 
socially from the stage where, as a very young child, 
he was the centre of the group, and had no thought 
for anyone else, to the point where he considers the 
group of which he is a member, shares his responsi- 
| bilities with the group, and is concerned with the 
_ welfare of the group. The developing child grows 
aesthetically from the stage where he is satisfied with 
_ mere scribbling and random marks with a pencil or 
~a crayon, which he calls a likeness of an animal, a 
_ tree, or a house, to the point where he is pleased only 
_ with a more accurate and a more beautiful repre- 
_ sentation of some aspect of his environment. We see 
the child, also, developing from the stage where he 
gives way freely to his feelings through expressions 
of fear, anger, disappointment, and sorrow, to the 
_ point where he has these emotions under control. In 
f spiritual and ethical values, too, the child grows from 
| his first crude and fumbling beginnings to a more 


mature sense of values in the realms of ethics and 
the things of the spirit. 
As we obser ve a child growing and changing and 
- developing physically, mentally, socially, emotion- 
_ ally, spiritually, and ethically, we are conscious that 
_ growth and change along these various lines takes 
place at differing rates, and even when maturity is 
reached, some of these phases of the human _per- 
- sonality may still be incomplete. As teachers, or as 
_ parents, or as people who wish to hold an intelligent 
view of the growing and developing child, we should 
| 
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recognize the fact that the environment Which cal 
forth these different types of response which mak 
for growth and maturation is the total environmer 
of the child. It is not merely the home environmer 
and the school environment. ‘here are many group 
and agencies, and. situations, and conditions in th 
child’s environment which influence the chil 
through the type of stimulation which they affor« 
through the type of response which they call fortl 
and consequently through the type of experienc 
which they provide. Let us recall once again that 
is our reactions which we learn; and what we lear 
determines the type of person we are. 


The Church School 


The school seeks to-function as a formal agen« 
set up by society to the end that certain capacitis 
and abilities may be developed in children, to tl 
further end that they thereby be better able to tak 
their place in the social group in which they are + 
live, and in which they will work and make the 
influence felt. ‘The church school or the Sundaz 
school is a formal agency maintained by the Churc 
for the purpose of developing in boys and girls ce 
tain knowledges, skills, habits, attitudes, and idea 
of Christian character which may function whi 
these are being learned and which will continue t 
function with increasing effectiveness as the childre 
grow into youth and adulthood. These schools, 3 
short, through their planned curricula of academi 
manual, and social experiences, seek to “‘set” tl 
environment in order that, other things being equa 
certain types of responses are more likely to be calle 
forth than are other types of responses. In oth 
words, schools recognize that the responses that a 
individual makes determine what the individual’ 
and will become, and for that reason the situatio1 
which will call forth experiences are careful 
planned with the individual in mind. Educators wh 
are worthy of the name, whether in the field of sec 
lar or of religious education, take into consideratic 
the capacity of each individual to become, and tl 
maturation factor. School experiences which are pr 
vided to afford the means of the mind’s growing a1 
selected with consideration for the individual's i: 
terests, his tastes, his degree of maturity in the mar 
and varyng phases of the total development of tl 
individual. Educators build their curricula in th 
manner because they are vitally interested in deve 
oping or causing growth in each individual, to tl 
end that he may remain an individual and at tl 
same time be developed to the maximum of h 
capacity. 

As the word “‘mind”’ has been defined in this di 
cussion, it is taken ta mean personality.’ It has bee 
suggested that there is a mental mind, a social min 
an emotional mind, an aesthetic mind, an ethic 
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! | order to teach a child, that the whole child comes 
t | i school, whether it be a secular school or a Sunday 
hool. ‘Trained teachers today realize that the child 
ust not only be trained and developed mentally, 
i it that it is most essential that the individual be 
veloped physically, socially, morally, ethically, and 


piritually. ‘The curricula which the schools of that 
mer day sought to administer were overloaded 
ith situations and stimuli which sought mental 


I am a stranger in an alien city, 

My casement window opens near 
the sky, 

Among the countless hordes that 
throng below me 

There can be no one lonelier 
than I. 


Yet I am not alone though no 
word passes, 

The silence is unbroken where 
I kneel, 

I gaze upon the vast celestial 
spaces, 

And the companionship of Angels 
feel. . 


creation, 


men, 


in. 
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growth as the end product. There is a tendency to- 
day to include in the curricula not only those situa- 
tions which will call forth responses which end in 
mental growth, but situations which will develop the 
child in the field of Christian habits and attitudes 
and desires. 

It is to be hoped, then, that when the Department 
of Religious Education of the National Council sets 
itself to the task of providing curricula for the use 
of children of the Church in our many Church 
schools, it will take into careful account many of 
the findings of modern child psychologists, and the 
successful practices of modern teachers, and will pre-’ 
pare its materials not only in terms of the ends to be 
reached, but also in terms of “how a child’s mind 
grows.” 


Christmas in Exile 


My spirit bows before the age-old 

story, 
~Glory to GOD, goodwill to men 

of peace, 

With reverent love I kneel before 
the manger, 

Unfathomed mystery till time 
shall cease. 


There is a Presence in my lonely 
dwelling, 

Lonely no more, for surely He is 
near, 

Oh, peace and joy beyond all 
earthly telling! 

My soul adore Him, He, thy Lord 
is here. 


He came a stranger to His own 

He lived, an alien in a world of 

And now to lonely hearts He 
comes with comfort, 


He only asks that we will let Him 


—Katharine Tyndall 
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A Permanent House inthe © 


West 


By ALAN WHITTEMORE, O.H.C. 


HEN we took up work 

three years and a half ago 

on the Pyramid Lake In- 
dian Reservation at Nixon, Ne- 
vada, it was understood between 
Bishop Lewis and ourselves, and 
we made it plain to our friends, 
that the undertaking was purely 
experimental. We are now con- 
vinced that the place for a perma- 
nent foundation will be nearer 
one of the great centers of popu- 
lation and transportation. We 
want to be so situated that people 
can come to our Western Monas- 
tery for retreats as, in the East, 
they come to Holy Cross. 

Father Tiedemann and Father 
Adams have done a magnificent 
job with missions, schools of 
prayer, etc., along the entire West 
Coast; but they could have done 
still more had they been within 
striking distance of a great rail- 
road center, as Holy Cross is with 
regard to New York. 

Having made this decision, 
based on several years’ experi- 
ence, we are withdrawing from 
Nixon. But, though Father 
Tiedemann and Father Adams 
are returning to Holy Cross for 
the present, the Order is not 
turning its back upon the West. 
On the contrary, we recoil, please 
God, to strike still further afield. 
Father Tiedemann will return to 


_ the West Coast for many preach- 
‘ing engagements during the com- 


ing year, and we have our hearts 
and eyes open for an opportunity 


_of founding a permanent house 


to the best advantage. ‘The speed 
with which we can develop our 
permanent Western work will de- 


pend upon the number of men 
at our disposal. 


Though we think that there 
are more strategic places for our 
we leave Nixon and 


e\> 
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Nevada with very real regret. 
Bishop Lewis has been, from first 
to last, an understanding friend 
and a strong, wise counsellor. 
Though he would like us to stay 
in his diocese, he recognizes that 
we are under no obligation to re- 
main and he is most gracious in 
his appreciation of what has been 


accomplished at Nixon. He told — 


me when I last saw him that the 
material improvement of the 
property will in itself alone make 
it easier than it would otherwise 
have been to secure a successor. 
We ask for your intercessions: 
that you will pray for Bishop 
Lewis, for the Diocese of Nevada, 
for the Paiute Indians, and most 
particularly, that a Priest or 
Priests may speedily be found to 
carry on and expand the work at 
Nixon. So far as our own plans 
are concerned, please pray that 
God will give us the men and the 
means for a permanent house of 
the Order in the far West and 
for guidance as to its location. 


Family Prayer 
By CALVIN BARKOW 


OSTED over the door of a 

parishioner’s dining room is 

this quotation: “Christ is a 
member of this house, the listener 
to every conversation, a guest at 
every meal.” What peace, joy and 
love comes into the home where 
there is a constant recognition of 
The Unseen Guest—the Lord of 
ite: 


America needs to paid its 
moral and spiritual fabric, and 
Family Prayer can be a powerful 
influence in uniting a home in 
love and mutual understanding. 
Where the father and mother lead 
in bringing their family to the 


. howe on God i in ‘pores ii 


‘most ® 


tain that the children will gr 
im grace and in the knowledge 
our Lord Jesus Christa) 3 = 

The Prayer Book has a secti 
under the title of “Family Pr 
ers,” which can be used profitab 
One family in my parish has ¢ 
lected prayers from devotiol 
manuals, books, magazines, a 
newspapers—and these form 
excellent supplement. They hi 
appropriately entitled the be 
Prayers for the Day. 

It is difficult to find a conve 
ient time for family prayer 
of our busy Americ 
homes. Susan is detained at 1 
hair dressers, Bob is waylaid 
football practice, or motl 
comes home late from a bric 
party. But where there is a w 
there is a way. The best time | 
family prayer is before breakf 
or at the breakfast table. To di 
icate each day to God—to beg 
each day with God would be 


_ great advance in our religic 


life. Thus in His companions 
we can meet the problems and « 
portunities of the day. 

No Christian home will on 
the saying of grace and than 
giving at mealtime. It is help! 
to the children to let them ha 
a part in this. ‘Teach them 
simple grace: “Bless, O Lord, t 
gifts to our use and us to thy se 
ice, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
the whole family might sing 
repeat together the stanza of t 
hymn: “Be present at our tab 
Lord, Here and everywht 
adored; Thy creatures bless, a 
grant that we, May feast in Pa 
dise with Thee. Amen.” 


There should be some religic 
objects in each home to remi 
all who enter, that this is a Chi 
tian household. A cross or cruci 
in every bedroom; a prayer ci 
ner with a picture of our Lord. 
votive light; a prayer desk wi 
Bible, Prayer Book, and Mam 
of Devotions, will all pr 
ful. If we are ever to ha 


Ppcoaraticn. Our 
: is to come closer to 
ord and in the: fey 


6 Beatbly can. It is our privi- 
Ete give Him a real welcome. 


2 Show much we need His 
e and the forgiveness of our 
We should tell Him all this 
ur prayers the night before 
Communion. Here is a good 
rt prayer to use as a basis: 
d, come to me that Thou 
ayest cleanse me: Lord, come to 
1e that Thou mayest heal me: 
,ord, come to me that Thou may- 
tmake me holy: And grant that, 
m1 have received ‘Thee, I may 
r again be separated from 
> by my sins. 
ing the family to church at 
st five minutes before the serv- 
egins, and stay there five min- 
es after it is over. After receiv- 
* the Blessed Sacrament, the 
: thing is to thank God with 


o use for this purpose, add- 
ther thanksgivings of your 
ae! nue with the Lord’s 


of His presence in your heart. 
oo. Father, grant us grace to 


‘se ve peice. icon Jesus 
our r Lord. Amen.” 


ee 
ay 


"The Cyele 


ur heart. Psalm 150 is a good. 


The Cycle of Prayer of the 
American Church Union is an 
organized plan of intercessory 
Prayer for the Conversion of the 
United States to the Catholic 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Wor- 
ship of The Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Each day of the year is as- 
signed to a different parish, or 
chapel of a Religious Order, at 
which time the Mass is offered 
for the special intentions of the 
Cycle. The assignments are so 
organized that the Cycle moves 
about the country and will be 
observed one day in California 
and the next in New York. A 
widespread geographical distribu- 
tion is sought so that the work of 
prayer does not become the de- 
votional responsibility of one 
area of the Church. It is more 
than just a clerical observance 


‘with a special intention at Mass. 


The people of each parish are 
also urged to co-operate by of- 
fering the same intercession on 
the assigned day. In some par- 
ishes, the priests distribute the 
intention leaflets among their 
people for private intercession. 
In other parishes, the priests or- 
ganize a Day of Prayer so that suc- 
cessive periods of intercession 
are maintained in the church 
throughout the day. The latter 
arrangement is by far the most 
efficacious devotional exercise. 

The Catholic Faith must be 
missionary. But the conversion of 
the full communicant body of 
the Church to a knowledge of 
the Catholic doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is first a work of 
prayer. Without a continuous 
offering of intercession, the prac- 
tical works of teaching, preach- 
ing, and legislation will fail. ‘The 
special intercession leaflet is pre- 
pared to give specific and definite 
content to the general intention 
of The Cycle. ; 

There are, no doubt, many in 


the Church who would wish to — 
take part in this work of inter-— 
cession even though the parish of — 
which they are communicants — 
does not observe The Cycle of — 
Prayer. ‘There is no reason why 
Churchmen all through the coun- 
try cannot add their prayers to- 
the intentions observed at the of- 
ficial stations. The Committee on 
The Cycle of Prayer is prepared 
to send upon request of any in-— 
terested Churchman a copy of the 
Intercession Leaflet. Such  re-™ 
quests should be sent to The — 
Cycle of Prayer of The American — 
Church Union, 2101 65th Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
This year the American Church — 
Union has decided to transfer its — 
Novena for Reunion from Ascen- — 
siontide to January 18th-g5th. 
Information from above address. 


WORTH GETTING 


If any of our readers are unfamiliar 
with the splendid series of leaflets pub- 
lished by the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, they will thank us for this no- 
tice. These leaflets are on interesting 
subjects, excellently written, brief and 
to the point, attractively printed and in- 
expensive. 


Here are their titles to date: 


No. 1 The Roots of Religion, by Gor- 


don Allport (Harvard Psychol- 
ogist) 

. 2* A Marine Speaks, by an Officer 
of the Marine Corps 

. 3 The Appeal of Anglican Catholi- 
cism to an Average Man, by 
one who knows the “average 


man’s” problems but whom we 


judge to be far above average. 
What is the Anglican Com- 
munion? by John Wild, (Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard) 
Is Alcohol Troubling You? Be 
an Alcoholic 
The Sacrament of Forgiveness, 
an anonymous discussion of | 
“Confession” 
The Meaning of Priesthood, by 
Alan Watts (Episcopal Chap- 
lain at Northwestern Univer- | 
sity and well-known to all our — 
readers) 
* No. 2—5c¢ each. $3.50 per 100. 
All others—1oc each. $7.50 per 100. 
Obtainable from The Advent Papers. | 
135 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, | 
Massachusetts; and “worth getting.” 
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On he Baten of Christ 


A sermon by St. Gregory of Nyssa for the Day of Lights, that is, for 
the festival of the Epiphany, when the Eastern Church commemorates 
the Baptism of our Lord. 

HE time, then has come, and bears in its course 

the remembrance of holy mysteries, purifying 

man,—mysteries which purge out from soul and 
body even that sin which is hard to cleanse away, and 
which bring us back to that fairness of our first estate 
which God, the best of artificers, impressed upon 
us. Therefore it is that you, the initiated people, are 
gathered together; and that you bring also that peo- 
ple who have not made trial of them, leading like 
good fathers, by careful guidance, the uninitiated to 
the perfect reception of the faith. I for my part 
rejoice over both;—over you that are initiated, be- 
cause you are enriched with a great gift: over you 
that are uninitiated, because you have a fair expec- 
tation of hope—remission of what is to be accounted 
for, release from bondage, close relation to God, free 
boldness of speech, and in the place of servile sub- 
jection, equality with the angels. For these things, 
and all that follows from them, the grace of Baptism 
secures and conveys to us. 

Christ, then, was born as it were a few days ago— 
He whose generation was before all things sensible 
and intellectual. Today He is baptised by John that 
He might cleanse him who was defiled, that He 
might bring the Spirit from above, and exalt man 
to heaven, that he who had fallen might be raised 
up and he who had cast him down might be put to 
shame. And marvel not if God showed so great 
earnestness in our cause; for it was with care on 
the part of him who did us wrong that the plot was 
laid against us; it is with forethought on the part 
of our Maker that we are saved. Christ, the repairer 
of his evil doing, assumes manhood in its fullness, 
and saves man and becomes the type and figure of us 
all, to sanctify the first-fruits of every action, and 
leave to His servants no doubt in their zeal for the 
tradition. Baptism, then, is a purification from sins, 
a remission of trespasses, a cause of renovation and 
regeneration. By regeneration, understand regenera- 
tion conceived in thought, not discerned by bodily 
sight. 


Of the Spirit 


Let us therefore enquire concerning Baptism, 
starting, as from the fountain-head, from the Scrip- 
tural declaration, “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born of the water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” (St. John 
3:5) Why. are both named, and why is not the 
Spirit alone accounted sufficient for the completion 
of Baptism? Man, as we know full well, is compound, 
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not simple; and therefore the cognate and simil 
medicines are assigned for healing of him who 
twofold: for the visible body, water, the sensible e 
ment; for the soul, which we cannot see, the Spi 
invisible, invoked by faith, present unspeakably. | 
blesses the body that is baptized and the water tl 
baptizes. Despise not, therefore, the Divine laver, n 
think lightly of it, as a common thing, on accou 
of the use of water. For the power that operates 
mighty, and wonderful are the things that < 
wrought thereby. For this holy altar, too, by whi 
I stand, is stone, ordinary in its nature, nowise d 
ferent from the other slabs of stone that build o 
houses and adorn our pavements; but seeing that 
was consecrated to the service of God, and receiv 
the benediction, it is a holy table, an altar undefile 
no longer touched by the hands of all, but of t 
priests alone, and that with reverence. The bre 
again is at first common bread, but when the sac 
mental action consecrates it, it is called, and becom 
the body of Christ. So with the sacramental oil; 

with the wine: though before the benediction th 
are of little value, each of them, after the sanctifi 
tion bestowed by the Spirit, has its several operatic 
The same power of the word, again, also makes 1 
priest venerable and honorable, separated, by 1 
new blessing bestowed upon him, from his co 
munity with the mass of men. While but yesterc 
he was one of the mass, one of the people, he is st 
denly rendered a guide, a president, a teacher 
righteousness, an instructor in the hidden mysteri 
and this he does without being at all changed 

body or form; but, while continuing to be in 

appearance the man he was before, being, by so: 
unseen power and grace, transformed in respect 
his unseen soul to the higher condition. And so th 
are many things, which if you consider you will 

that their appearance is contemptible, but the thi 
they accomplish are mighty. 

Now our God and Saviour, in fulfilling the I 
pensation for our sakes, went beneath the earth, t 
He might raise up life from thence. And we in 
ceiving Baptism, in imitation of our Lord and ‘Vea 
er and Guide, are not indeed buried in the earth ( 
this is the shelter of the body that is entirely de 
covering the infirmity and decay of our nature) | 
coming to the element akin to earth, to water, 
conceal ourselves in that as the Saviour did in- 

earth; and by doing this thrice, we represent 
ourselves that grace of the Resurrection which ) 
wrought in three days; and this we do, not receiv 
the sacrament in silence, but while there are ‘spol 
over us the Names of the Three Sacred Perss 


Vhom we believe, in Whom we also hope, from 
\Vhom come to us both the fact of our present and 
jie fact of our future existence. It may be that thou 
rt offended, thou who contendest boldly against the 
lory of the Spirit, and that thou grudgest to the 
pirit that veneration wherewith He is reverenced 
ly the godly. Leave off contending with me; resist, 
| thou canst, those words of the Lord which gave 
.p men the rule of the Baptismal invocation. What 
tys the Lord’s command? “Baptizing them in the 
| ae of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
’ How in the Name of the Father? Because 
Te is ‘the primal Cause of all things. How in the 
lame of the Son? Because He is the Maker of Crea- 


on. How in the Name of the Holy Ghost? Because » 


le is the power perfecting all. We bow ourselves 
rerefore before the Father, that we may be sancti- 
ed; before the Son also we bow, that the same end 
ray be fulfilled; we bow also before the Holy Ghost, 
tat we may be made what He is in fact and in Name. 
‘here is not a distinction in the sanctification, in 
a sense that the Father sanctifies more, the Son 
ae Holy Spirit in a less degree than the other 
o. Why then dost thou divide the ‘Three Persons 

ito toss of different natures, and make Three 
liods, unlike one to another, whilst from all thou 
ost receive one and the same grace? 


| a “Blot Out Habits” 


bd But do ye all, as many as are made glad by the 


lft. of pepeueration and make your boast of that 
ee a es 
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saving renewal, show me, after the sacramental grace, 
the change in your ways that should follow it, and 
make known by the purity of your conversation the 
difference effected by your transformation for the 
better. For of those things which are before our eyes 
nothing is altered: the characteristics of the body 
remain unchanged, and the mould of the visible 
nature is nowise differ ent. But there is certainly need 
of some manifest proof, by which we may recognise 
the new-born man, discerning by clear tokens the 
new from the old. And these I think are to be found 
in the intentional motions of the soul, whereby it 
separates itself from its old customary life, and enters 
on a newer way of conversation, and will clearly 
teach those acquainted with it that it has become 
something different from its former self, bearing in 
it no token by which the old self was recognised. 
This, if you be persuaded by me, and keep my words 
as a law, is the mode of the transformation. The man 
that was before Baptism was wanton, covetous, grasp- 
ing at the goods of others, a reviler, a liar, a slanderer, 
and all that is kindred with these things, and conse- 
quent from them. Let him now become orderly, 
sober, content with his own possessions, and impart- 
ing from them to those in poverty, truthful, cour- 
teous, affable—in a word, following every laudable 
course of conduct. For as darkness is dispelled by 
light, and black disappears as whiteness is spread 
over it, so the old man also disappears when adorned 
with the works of righteousness. So ought you to 
blot out your habits that tend to sin; so ought the 
sons of God to have their conversation; for after the 
grace bestowed we are called His children. And 
therefore we ought narrowly to scrutinize our Fa- 
ther’s characteristics, that by fashioning and fram- 
ing ourselves to the likeness of our Father’s charac- 
teristics, we may appear true children of Him who 
calls us to the adoption according to grace. 
Therefore, also, it is that after the dignity of 
adoption the devil plots more vehemently against 
us, pining away with envious glance, when he be- 
holds the beauty of the new- ‘born man earnestly 
tending towards the heavenly city, from which he 
fell; and he raises up against us fiery temptations, 
seeking earnestly to despoil us of that second adorn- 
ment, as he did of our former. array. But when we 
are aware of his attacks, we ought to repeat to our- 
selves the apostolic words, “So many of us as were 
baptised into Jesus Christ were baptised into His 
death.”” (Romans 6: 3) Now if we have been con- 
formed to His death, sin henceforth in us is surely 
a corpse, pierced through by the javelin of Baptism. 
Flee therefore from us, ill-omened one; for it is a 
corpse thou seekest to despoil, one long ago joined 
to thee, one who long since lost his senses for pleas- 
ure. A corpse is not enamoured of bodies, a corpse — 
is not captivated by wealth, a corpse slanders not, — 
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a corpse lies not, snatches not at what is not its own, 


reviles not those who encounter it. My way of living 


is regulated for another life; I have learnt to despise 


the things that are in the world, to pass by the things. 


of earth, to hasten to the things of heaven, even as 
Paul testifies that the world is crucified to him and 
he to the world. These are the words of a soul truly 
regenerated: these are the utterances of the newly- 
baptized man, who remembers his own profession, 
which he made to God when the sacrament was acl- 
ministered to him, promising that he would despise 
for the sake of love towards Him all torment and 
all pleasures alike. 


Rejoice in the Lord 


And now we have spoken sufficiently for the holy 
subject of the day, which the circling year brings to 
us at appointed periods. We shall do well in what 
remains to end our discourse by turning it to the 
loving Giver of so great a boon, offering to Him a 
few words as the requital of great things. For ‘Thou 


verily, O Lord, art the pure and eternal fount of 


’ Bless us. 


goodness, Who didst justly turn away from us, and 
in loving kindness didst have mercy upon us; ‘Thou 
didst hate and wast reconciled; ‘Thou didst curse and 
didst bless; ‘Thou didst banish us from Paradise, and 
didst recall us; Thou didst open the prison and 
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didst release the condemned: Thou die spr 


‘us with clean water and cleanse us from ae 


ness. No longer shall Adam be confounded whe 
called by Thee, nor hide himself, convicted by h 
conscience, cowering in the thicket of Paradise. Ne 
shall the flaming sword encircle Paradise aroun 
and make the entrance inaccessible to those th 
draw near; but all is turned to joy for us that we 
the heirs of sin: Paradise, yea, heaven itself may | 
trodden by man: and the creation, in the world ar 
above the world, that once was at variance wi 
itself, is knit together in friendship: and we mé¢ 
are made to join in the angels’ song, offering tl 
worship oftheir praise to God. For all these thin 
then let us sing to God that hymn of joy, which li 
touched by the Spirit leng ago sang loudly: “I w: 
greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyf 
in my God; for He hath clothed me-awith the ge 
ments of salvation, He hath covered me with t] 
robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh hit 
self with ornaments and as a bride adorneth herse 
with her jewels.’ (Isaiah 61:10) And verily tl 
Adorner of the bride is Christ, Who is, and was ar 
shall be, blessed now and for evermore. Amen. 
Taken from select writings and letters of Gregory, Bishop of Nys 


translated by William Moore, M.A. and Henry Austin Wilson, M.A; 
found in The Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, Second Series, Vol. 


Litany of the Childhood of Jesus 


By CONSTANCE GARRETT 


Jesus 
Born of a Virgin, 
Laid in a low manger, 


II 
Jesus 
Told to shepherds: 
“Good tidings of great joy,” 
Bless us. 

II] 
Jesus 
Found of wise men, ' 
Thy star seen in the East, 
Bless us. 


Vill 
Jesus 
‘Taught of Joseph, . 
Learning to work and serve, 
Bless us. 

IX 
Jesus 
As a small child 
Learning psalms and prophets, 
Bless us. 

Xx 
Jesus 
In the temple, 
Hearing and questioning, 
Bless us. 


IV 


Jesus 
Given Thy name, 


Circumcised by the law, 
Bless us. 
Vv 
Jesus 
_ Presented to God, 


. - Bless’d of old Simeon, 


_ Bless us. 
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VI 
Jesus 
Loved in childhood, 
Waxing strong in Spirit, 
Bless us. 

MIT 
Jesus 
Guided by Mary, 
Helping in household tasks, 
Bless us. 


Bless us. 


XI 
Jesus 
Growing in age, 
Doing Thy Father’s busier . 
Bless us. . 


XIL 


esus 
Fhe Child of God, 
Of God taught and Pre re 


t hited By the constant ap- 
ance of recordings of the 
y popular compositions of the 
rature of great music and the 
requent recording of the un- 
ial and the exquisite. The rea- 
| for this state of affairs is not 
lifficult one to fathom; this is 
ommercial age and our record- 
; agencies are as interested in 
- profit motive as are so. many 
ler ventures of a material 
rid. For record lovers, perhaps, 
answer has been found and 
$ commentator is pleased to 
ng to the attention of readers 
Tue Hoty Cross MAGAZINE 
enterprise that promises to 
ke a music lover very happy. 
ncert Hall Society, Inc., (250 
* 57th Street, New York City 
_has been organized for the 
Dias of bringing fine music, 
sellently recorded, to a limited 
up of subscribers. Just two 
yusand members will be ad- 
tted to this venture, and each 
nth during the eight months 
the annual concert season, an 
yum of fine music will go to 
h subscriber. Two types of 
isic will be included: the fresh, 
w works of contemporary com- 
sers, and the best of the hither- 
peered works of classic 
__ pre-classic composers. ‘The 
cs are to be pressed from the 
ginal masters on the finest 
lite playing surface. ‘This ma- 
ial is virtually indestructible 
d assures high fidelity record- 
ys practically free of surface 
ises. The artists enlisted by 
mcert Hall Society to perform 
se “limited editions” among 
ordings include some of the 
nd most brilliant musicians 
ur day. A prospectus of these 
ns and es of Concert 


When anethie 
Oe ag by the 


oy, 


_ Society, numbers ranging from 1 
to 2000 are assigned to subscrib- 


ing members. Each album de- 
livered will bear the individual’s 
identifying subscription number, 
the hallmark of membership in 
this new venture. Two thousand 
is not a very large number and 
readers of this column who wish 
to take advantage of this splendid 
opportunity are urged to act 
promptly. A year’s subscription, 
to include eleven albums, is $105, 
including the Federal tax of $5. 
If a pre-payment is made, a 
twelfth album is sent, without 
further charge. This ““dividend” 
is the Bela Bartok Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano No. 2 and the same 
composer's Four  Rouwmanian 
Dances. ‘Yossy Spivakovsky, vio- 
lin, and Artur Balsam, piano, 'are 
the recording artists. ‘The first al- 
bum is now ready and it is a su- 
perb piece of work. It is a flawless 
recording of Serge Prokofieft’s 
String Quartet No. 2 in F Major. 
The Gordon String quartet is 
heard in this recording. A gift of 
a Concert Hall Society member- 
ship to a school, a parish hall, or 
one of our Church institutions 
can be a gift of enduring, tangi- 
ble value. 

—The Listener 


Press Notes 


We take pleasure in announc- 
ing a new publication, A CATE- 
CHISM ON CHRISTIAN LIV- 
ING, now in preparation and 
ready for distribution about Feb- 


. ruary 1st. It is a collection of cate- 


chisms arranged by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Schlueter, for many years 
Vicar of St. Luke’s Chapel of 
Trinity Parish. ‘The catechisms 
have been tried and tested by use 


- at St. Luke’s. Of approximately 


100 pages, the book is bound in 
heavy paper and will sell for 75c. 
Orders placed now will be filled 
on receipt of the book from the 
printer. 


We appeal for several copies of 


oy 


ra 
oie 
’: 


te 
te 
‘ 
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the January, 7945 issue of the 


Hoty Cross MaAGaZzINne to com- 


plete our files. 


The Hoty Cross MAGAZINE is 


published by the Order of the 


Holy Cross. All the business de- 
tails are handled by the Holy 
Cross Press office, but it is the 
Order that has to foot the bills, 
and meet deficits in publication. 


if and when they occur. Recently, — 


The Press had to “borrow” from 


the Order to meet unusually 
heavy current bills. We mention 


this simply to let you see how 
much we depend on your help in 
getting new subscriptions for the 


MAGAZINE, and how important 
it is (for us, at least) that old~ 


subscriptions be renewed with- 


out delay. Every NEW subscrip- 


tion will lighten our financial 
burden, and will release money 
for the other works of ‘The Order. 


To Our Readers 


We are sorry that it has been 


necessary to discontinue the book 
reviews in the HoLty Cross Mac- 
AZINE. We appreciate the many 
letters which we have received 
from our readers saying how they 
enjoyed and profited by the re- 
views. Due to the pressure of 
work, it was found impossible to 
do justice to the books which 
were sent us. 

We plan, however, to print 
each month a list of books which 
we think will be of interest. It 
must be understood that these 
books will probably not have 
been read by anyone on the 
MaGaéZINnE staff. We cannot, 
therefore, take any of the respon- 
sibility in vouching for the orth- 
odoxy or correctness of the ideas: 
expressed by the various authors. 

It is sincerely hoped that noth- 
ing unorthodox will be found im 
any of the books we list, but 
should it so happen, please do 
not infer that the Order _ 


similar views. 


N Tuesday, the twenty- 

sixth of November, Mr. 

Holt Willard, an old time 
friend of the Order, drove Fr. 
Superior down to New York City 
with all his luggage for his trip 
to England and Liberia. After 
depositing this luggage at the 
dock Fr. Superior spent the night 
in the city and the next day met 
Fr. Parker, O.H.C. when he ar- 
rived on the Queen Elizabeth. 
They both returned to West Park 
that afternoon. We were all de- 
lighted to see Fr. Parker again 
and to hear all about his experi- 
ences in England. He appears to 
be none the worse for undergo- 
ing the rigours of an English fall 
and winter and of the scarcity of 
food in England. 

Thursday afternoon at a quar- 
ter to five our Fr. Superior said 
his final farewell to the Com- 
munity, and Br. George drove 


him over to Poughkeepsie to 


catch a train for New York. As 
you all know, he sailed to Eng- 
land on the Queen Elizabeth and 


_ hopes to fly for Freetown, Sierra 


Leone, on the nineteenth of 
December. May we ask our read- 
ers again to remember him in 


_ their prayers during the next four 


months? 
We have recently heard from 


{ Fr. ‘Tiedemann. During Decem- 
_ ber he preached at St. Matthias’ 
Pehurch, 


St. Luke’s Church and 
Church of the Holy Nativity, all 
in Los Angeles. 

In another part of this issue 
will be found the Fr. Superior’s 
official announcement of our 


_ withdrawal from Nixon, Nevada. 


Fr. Adams will return to West 
Park in January, but Fr. Tiede- 


mann is to stay in the West until 
a Easter. 


From Fr. Bessom 


Fr. Bessom, en route for Bola- 
hun, left New York September 
6th on the Motorship “Talisman’ 


Community Notes 


and reached Dakar, Senegal, on 
September 15th. He celebrated 
there for local Anglicans on the 
following Sunday. Going over- 
land to get shipping at Bathurst, 
British Gambia, he celebrated 
and preached in St. Mary’s Pro- 
Cathedral. 


Books Wanted 


The Library at West Park 1s 
very anxious to secure copies of 
the Journals of General Conven- 


tion. We possess copies for only — 


1913 and 1937. If any priests or 
others possess such Journals and 
would be willing to let us have 
them for our library we would 
be much obliged. Please com- 
municate with The Librarian, 
The Order of _. Holy Cross 
West Park, N. 

We are niche the 1935 edi- 
tion of the Living Church An- 
nual. Could any of our friends 
supply us with a copy of this? 
Please write first so that we don’t 
receive several copies. 


Book Notice 
A very delightful book that 


has recently come to our attention 
is “A Rendezvous with Destiny,” 
a picture of the life and career 
of the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. It is written by 
the Reverend Archibald Camp- 
bell Knowles, so well known from 
his book, ‘““The Practice of Re- 
ligion.” Incidentally, the sale of 
the latter has passed the hundred 
thousand mark. 


The Order of the Holy Cross 
sends to all of you its best wishes 
for a blessed and prosperous New 
Year. 


January Appointments 


Fr. Baldwin will show the 
African pictures at St. George’s 
Church, Flushing, Long Island, 
on the twelfth of January. 
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Fr. Parker is to preach a M 
sion at St. John’s Church, M 
waukee, from the nineteenth 
the twenty-ninth. 


Fr. Adams is to preach in L 
Angeles on the fifth and to have 
conference with the weste 
members of the Society of 
Stephen. From the seventeenth 
the twenty-second he will be 
Nashota Seminary and in Cl 
cago»holding meetings with t 
Seminary Associates and with t 
Society of St. Stephen. On t 
twenty-fourth he will attend t 
annual meeting of the Society 
St. Stephen in Philadelphia. 


Our readers will notice th 
this issue of the magazine co 
tains the Index for 1946. The I 
dex can be removed easily for i 


~sertion in the December nut 


ber. Hitherto, the Index hi: 
been printed separately later 
the year, and the delay in sendin 
it caused much inconvenience 
those readers who requested — 
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- An Ordo of Worship and Intercession, Jan.—Feb. 1947. * 


; Thursday. G. Mass of Epiphany i col. (2) of St. Mary (3) for the 


faithful departed (4) for the Church or Bishop. 


7, St. Anthony, Ab. Double. W. gl. 
8. Of St. Mary. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) St. Prisca, V.M. (3) of the 


Holy Spirit pref. B.V.M. (Veneration). 


. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) of St. 


Mary (8) for the Church or Bishop er. pref. of Trinity. 


. SS. Fabian and Sebastian, MM. Double. R. gl. 

. St. Agnes, V.M. Double. R. gl. 

. SS. Vincent and Anastasius, MM. Double. R. gl. 

. Thursday. G. Mass of Epiphany ii. col. (2) of St. Mary (3) for the 


Church or Bishop. 


. St. Timothy, B.M. Double. R. gl. 
. Conversion of St. Paul. Double II Cl. R. gl. cr. pref. of Apostles. 
. 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) St. Poly- 


carp, B.M. cr. pref. of Trinity. 


27. St. John Chrysostom, B.C.D. Double. W. gl. cr. ° 
. Tuesday. G. Mass of Epiphany iii col. (2) of St. Mary (3) for the 


Church or Bishop. 


. St. Francis de Sales, B.C.D. Double. W. gl. cr. 
. King Charles, M. Simple. R. gl. col. (2) of St. Mary (38) for the 


Church or Bishop. 


. Friday. G. Mass as on January 28. 


February 1. St. Ignatius, B.M. Double. RB. gl. col. (2) St. Bridget, V. 


Septuagesima. Semidouble. V. Before principal Mass Blessing of 
Candles and Candelmas Procession (but candles are not held 
during Mass tnis year): at Mass col. (2) of St. Mary ®) for 
the Church or Bishop cr. pref. of Trinity. 


. Purification B.V.M. (translated from February 2). Double II Cl. 


W. gl. col. (2) St. Blasius, B.M. er. prop. pref. Tract instead of 
Alleluia in festal and votive Masses till Easter. 


. Tuesday. V. Mass of LXX col. (2) of the Saints (3) for the faith- 


ful departed (4) ad lib. Gradual without Tract in ferial Masses 
till Lent. 


. St. Agatha, V.M. Double. R. gl. 

. St. Titus, B.C. Double. W. gl. 

. Friday. V. Mass of LXX col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 

. Of St. Mary. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Holy Spirit (3) for 


the Church or Bishop pref. B.V.M. (Veneration). 


. Sexagesima. Semidouble. V. col. (2) St. Cyril of Alexandria, 


B.C.D. cr. pref. of Trinity. 


. St. Scholastica, V. Double. W. gl. 

. Tuesday. V. Mass of LX col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 

. Wednesday. V. Mass as on February 11. 

. St. Kentigern, B.C. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 
. St. Valentine, P.M. Simple. R. gl. col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 
. Of St. Mary. Simple. W. Mass as on February 8. 


For the Anglican Communion. 


For Vocations to the Religious Life. 
For the peace of the world. 


Thanksgiving for the Sacrament of 
Baptism. 


For the tempted. 
For the oppressed. 
For St. Vincent’s Guild. 


For those in need. 


For the Bishops of the Church. 
For the Conversion of the Jews. 


Thanksgiving for the Sacrament of | 
Holy Matrimony. 


For the clergy. 
For the Order of the Holy Cross. 


For the Novitiate. 


For all in authority. 


For social justice. 
For the Episcopal Church. 


Thanksgiving for those who have 
lived holy lives. 


For Christian family life. 


| 


For the homeless of the world. 


For the sick and suffering. 
For the Oblates of Mt. Calvary. 


For the Priests Associate. 
For the Seminarists. 


Thanksgiving -for the gifts of the 
Spirit. 


For all Religious Orders. 
For increased almsgiving. 
For Domestic Missions. 
For Foreign Missions. 
For all prisoners. 

For college students. 


; 
. 
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The People’s 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


(American Edition) 
Size 415 x 6% 
Bound in Blue, durable, fabricated 
Cloth; with tooled cover. Printed on 
slightly tinted paper to increase legi- 
bility. 


Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 


Price $5 


At your book-store or from . . 


'} THE FRANK GAVIN 


LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 


Mount Sinai, L. I., New York 
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St. Mary’s School 
MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 


i Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Modified Kent 


Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 


Mary. 
For Catalogue address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


DALE SISTERS OF 
ST. MARY 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, 
Church Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Con- 


_ vent, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hos- 


pital, 407 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Rosaries, St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, 


INS Y. 
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sowers | 
Printing Company 
LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 
K) 


PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
\GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


CHRISTIAN LIVING aa 


This is the title of.a fortheontite book 
(ready about February 10th), which is 
a collection of the several catechisms 
worked out by the Rev. Fr. Schlueter, 
formerly Vicar of St. Luke’s Chapel of 
Trinity Parish. All the material was 
tried and tested by long use. 


now cannot be ac- 
knowledged, but will receive prompt 
attention when the book comes off the 
press. 


Orders placed 


Heavy Paper, 75c 


we 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


West PARK 


SISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


St. Marguerite’s 
Home Schoo] for Girls (6-12 years) 
Ralston, N. J. 


Convent St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York 


Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries and Altar Linen. Conference 
with reference to the adornment of 


Churches. 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Saint Anne’s School 


181 Appleton Street Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
kindergarten through high school, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne. Near 
Boston. Terms moderate. 

Address 

The Sister Secretary 
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iRicorater with ‘ie Matin 
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over 300 additional Collects. art 
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A complete Office Bese beat 
fully printed, durably bound, | 
conveniently arranged 


Handy size: 44x 6% x1 
866 pages Price; $6. 00 
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MOREHOUSE- -GORHAM ee 
AL® Ee 41st St. New Tore 17 " 


The Church Teaches 


By 
EDWARD T. GUSHEE 


e 


Chapters on the Eucharist, < 
the Creed,. the Sacraments. 


“ec 


to the clergy and laity. ee 
Lander. 


$1. i Lots of 5150 eae 


“4 
: 
. Should prove very useful ] 
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CHURCH 


PROPERTIES — 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


7 
Ve: 


Insuring only properea of the | 

Episcopal Church and ¥ 
organized solely for its benefit | 
TT a _ = 
20 Exchange Place, New York 5 — 


Hansman, Pralow & Wir 
THE PRINTERS — 


— 
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231-233 Main St., Poughke 
Book and Job Work Our 


